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The book, however, will be tried with a good deal of interest since it goes farther than 
previous texts in the field, and is in some respects the most satisfactory attempt to 
cover the new field of educational psychology which has yet been made. The book is 
adapted for use with classes in normal schools or colleges who have had no psychology 
and who are taking a beginning course in educational psychology. 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 



A Report on Vocational Training in Chicago and in Other Cities. By George 

H. Mead, Ernest A. Wreidt, William J. Bogan, Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Public Education, 1010-11, of the City Club of Chicago. 

Published by the City Club of Chicago, 191 2. Pp. xiii+315. 

This report consists of four sections. In the first section the recommendations 
which the committee has to make as a result of its investigations are set forth in detail. 
In the second section a large body of information about schools is presented. The 
first chapters of this section show the extent of retardation and elimination and the 
waste suffered by the individual and by society through a failure of the ordinary 
school to provide for children from fourteen to sixteen years of age. The next chapters 
present a study of the attitude of organized labor toward the whole matter of industrial 
education. Then follow a number of chapters describing the efforts which are being 
made in Chicago and in other cities to develop school agencies which can meet the 
demand for improved industrial training of children. The reports on schools are 
based on visitations made by one of the members of the committee and are very 
comprehensive, including all the typical industrial schools and classes in this country. 

Part three reports the facts regarding business colleges and commercial schools. 
Curiously enough the business colleges have grown up and flourishedjn this country 
altogether out of relation to the trade schools. In Germany the trade school came 
first and the commercial course grew up as a departmental course within the trade 
school. In America the wages commanded by those who are trained to do clerical 
work furnished a practical motive for the private organization of commercial courses 
long before any system of industrial education was seriously considered. The fact 
that this report deals with the commercial schools distinguishes it from the ordinary 
reports of commissions on industrial education. Most of the reports on industrial 
education have reviewed the industrial schools as does the second section of this 
report, but few refer to the problem presented by the business colleges and commercial 
schools. 

The fourth section of the report gives the results of a series of tests in which boys 
who left school to go to work as soon as the law permitted, regardless of their advance- 
ment in the grades, are investigated with reference to their ability to solve simple 
problems in arithmetic, with reference to their ability to understand and write simple 
English, and with reference to their knowledge on simple matters of civil government 
and history. These tests show that such boys are very deficient in all lines in which 
they were tested. The significance of these results is very great. The work done 
in the schools evidently does not carry over into life, and life of the ordinary type 
does not stimulate mental activity of the kind cultivated in the school. 

The large body of convincing information which the report contains will do much 
to promote interest in the development of industrial education. The first section 
of the report will do much to help direct this interest into the right channel. There 
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are many sentences in this part of the report which are worth quoting. The following 
extracts give an idea of the position of the subcommittee: 

"Our elementary school curriculum undertakes more than can be accomplished 
by a large percentage of the children during the period of eight school years. The 
over-age of one-third of the children is convincing evidence that they cannot complete 
this curriculum inside of the time during which the law keeps them in school; and 
neither the interest of the child nor that of his parents keeps him there when the law 
has withdrawn its hand" (p. 4). 

"In the opinion of your committee, a discussion of the question of reducing the 
content of the curriculum of the American school or of increasing the school time while 
the content of the curriculum remains the same would have only academic interest. 
The influences which have forced continually new material into that curriculum are 
fundamental influences in our schools and in the community at large. They are as 
American as are our public schools. There is no reason to believe that the elementary 
school curriculum will be cut down and school time increased to such an extent that 
over-age will disappear and thus automatically eliminate elimination. Nor would it 
be reasonable to simply adopt the other half of the German program and to try to 
meet the ineffective education which follows upon elimination by continuation classes 
(pp. 5 and 6). 

"Again, it is the generally accepted judgment of educators that the boy and girl 
in the neighborhood of fourteen are so much interested in the society into which they 
expect to enter and the occupations of men and women in that society, that a school 
which does not appeal to the vocational motive is bound to lose the interest of a 
great number of these children" (p. 6). 

"The first part of our recommendation is, therefore, a plan worked out in some 
detail, of a type of school in which half of the time in the seventh and eighth grades 
may be given to vocational work, while during the other half of the school time we 
are confident that as much can be accomplished in the academic studies as is accom- 
plished today. We recommend for these vocational grades a school day of six hours 
instead of the present five hours and a rearrangement of the time given to different 
subjects" (p. 7). 

"Our great contention is that vocational training be introduced into our school 
system as an essential part of its education — in no illiberal sense and with no inten- 
tion of separating out a class of workingmen's children who are to receive trade train- 
ing at the expense of academic training. We are convinced by what we have found 
elsewhere in America, as well as in other countries, that such a division is unnecessary. 
We are convinced that just as liberal a training can be given in the vocational school 
as that given in the present academic schools. Indeed, we feel that the vocational 
training will be more liberal if its full educational possibilities are worked out" (p. 9). 

The conclusions to which this committee comes are diametrically opposed to 
those which underlie the Massachusetts plan and to those which Mr. Cooley presents 
in his report to the Commercial Club of Chicago. The position defended in the present 
report is however so typically American, so clearly feasible as a school program, and 
so simple to put into operation as contrasted with the plan of special and separate 
schools, that it is certainly worthy of careful consideration before any other course 
is adopted. It is the belief of the present reviewer that it is the position which will 
ultimately be universally adopted in American schools. 

C. H. J. 



